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licism, and the powers of the Commission were actually so wide that it
superseded all other ecclesiastical courts; by it he was enabled to make
effective his powers as Head of the English Church, a position which as
a Catholic he ought to have repudiated as an encroachment on the rights
of the Pope.1 These powers, as he told Barrillon and Adda, he deter-
mined to use for the subversion of the English Church and for the
advantage of the Church of Rome. To Barrillon he said

that God had permitted that all the laws which have been passed
for the establishment of the protestant, and to destroy the Catholic
religion, should now serve as a basis for what he wished to do for
the re-establishment of the true religion and should give him the
right to exercise a power still greater than Catholic kings in other
countries exercise over ecclesiastical affairs,

and to Adda that

the unlimited authority granted by Parliament over Ecclesiastical
affairs can be employed with an aim contrary to what was intended,
that is to say to the advantage of the Catholics.

If Parliament had been sitting, the Ecclesiastical Commission could
never have come into being, for the Restoration Parliament when it
re-established the other ecclesiastical courts had expressly and in
unequivocal terms refused to reconstitute the Court of High Com-
mission. It was recognised as what it was, an instrument in the King's
hand for the exercise of arbitrary power over the clergy; Bancroft, the
Archbishop of Canterbury, who ought undoubtedly to have been
consulted before it was decided to set up the Commission, and whose
name, by courtesy only, stood first in the Commission, refused to serve,
though characteristically he did not, as he certainly should have done as
representative of the Church, state that he considered the Commission
illegal,2 but excused himself on the grounds of ill-health and pressure

1 Cf. Lonsdale Memoirs, p. 22, "They that defended the legality of this
Commission said it was founded on the Statute of ist Elizabeth, whereby in my
Lord Coke's construction all the power the Pope had vested in the Crown.
Which made many wonder that the King . . . should take the benefit of a law
that was the highest violation of the rights of the Church."

8 Mazure, however, states (without references) that Bancroft said to the
King, "As Primate of the Church of England I cannot authorise, even by my
silence, a tribunal in which the rights of dismissing clergy and bishops is put
into the hands of laymen . . .". Ranke (IV, 300) and Lingard (X, 21 sn)
make a similar statement, the former apparently on the authority of Barrillon.
But whatever he may have said to James in conversation, his official letter
asking to be excused the appointment merely states that he is nearly seventy
years of age and begs that "Your Majesty . . . would be pleased to dispense
with his attendance ... to the end he may the better mind those tilings
which belong to his peculiar care".